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L'EN\  01 

npHERE  are  days  when  the  heavens 

are  grey  ;   no  freshening  breeze  to 

invigorate;  nor  a  morninfr  star  to  awaken 

hope  :  earthseemsdesolate, gloomy, silent. 

This  aspect  of  Nature  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  spirit  of  man.  At  such  a  time 
one  recalls  the  words  of  St,  Francis  de 
Sales:  "I  have  sought  reposeeverywherc, 
and  have  only  found  it  in  a  quiet  corner 
with  a  little  hook.'' 

In  a  grey  mood  of  the  spirit,  followinir 
the  example  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  might 
it  not  be  helpful  for  us  betimes  to  carry  a 
little  book  in  the  vest-pocket — anything 
that  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  the  moment 
— and  to  wander  awayoutintothecountry 
somewhere,  anywhere.  The  book  may 
?iever  be  opened,  but  there  is  a  satisfic- 
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tion  in  knowing  that  the  mind  has  some- 
what to  hill  back  upon.  In  any  case,  there 
is  the  unbounded  Book  of  Nature  before 
us,  and  all  that  we  require  is  to  abandon 
ourselves  to  its  infinite  inspirations,  and 
to  rejoice  in  its  ever-changing,  manifold, 
silent  or  half-silent  fellowships,  which  it 
offers  with  unstinted  measure. 

The  Greeks  wisely  gave  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  right  employment  of  leisure 
as  to  the  hours  ;)f  business.  It  is  in  our 
free  moments  that  we  are  frequently  led 
todiscover  our  vocation.  The  greatest  in- 
centive to  labour  is  a  l(we  of  the  work. 
VVorries  crop  up  on  every  path,  but,  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  interests  him,  a  maji 
may  escape  the  worst  worryof  alL/.^.,  that 
of  wondering  what  on  earth  he  was  called 
into  existence  for.  Let  him  step  out  of  his 
groove  into  the  open,  where  the  serenity 
of  the  rustic  nooks  will  invite  him  to  con- 
sider serious]'.'  what  life  means  to  him — 
what  he  can  d'».  [.et  him  tjive  rein  to  his 
iman[inati'>ii    ii<>r  fear  its  farthest  flight. 
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As  it  soars,  hib  intelligence  will  rind  a 
wider  outlook, and  therein  licshischanccot 
progress.  All  fetters  are  had.  Said  Innrcr- 
soll,  "O  Liberty,  float  not  for  ever  in 
the  dream  of  the  enthusiast,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  poet,  but  come  and  make 
thy  home  among  the  children  of  men." 
A  plea  then  for  the  hours  of  seeming 
idleness,  that  they  may  be  esteemed  all- 
important,  as  giving  each  an  opportunity 
to  arrive  at  his  independent  thought. 
Surely  there  is  lack  of  wisdom  in  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  to  another  what  course  he 
shall  follow.  Must  we  not  all  sympathize 
withthe  Scotchmar  vvho,onacertain  occa- 
sion, heard  an  evangelical  preacher  shout- 
ing to  his  audience  :  ^'All  who  mean  to  (jo 
to  heaven  with  mc,  stand  up  !  "  Noticing 
that  one  man  stolidly  kept  his  seat,  the 
speakerpointed  to  himand  cried  :  ''Don't 
youwanttogotoheaven.!*"  "rmgangin," 
replied  theScot,  deliberately,  ''bi;tno' wi' 
a  pairsonally-conducted  pairty  !  " 

Some  may  think  that  in  the  following 
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pages  there  is  an  occasional  divergence 
trom  the  main  line  of  thought  by  the  in- 
troduction of  extraneous  matter.  When 
one  is  "  Sur  la  Branche,"  as  the  French 
say,  a  little  latitude  is  perhaps  pardonable. 
Moreover  the  novelist,  Fhomas  Hardy, 
expresses  his  opinion  touching  what  he 
terms  ''Unadjusted  impressions''inthese 
words:  ''They  have  their  value,  and  the 
road  to  a  true  philosophy  of  life  seems  to 
lie  in  humbly  recording  diverse  readings 
of  its  phenomena  as  they  are  forced  upon 
us  by  chance  or  change.'  M.  M. 
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To  the  "  jlid  ground  of  Nature 
Trust    the  mind  that  builds  for  aye. 
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\\7'HAT  is  the  song  of  the  Spring  ? 
Life  whispering  through  Death. 
Sauntering  through  the  fields  to-day  one 
feels  the  joy  that  ever  comes  with  the 
sight  of  the  first  flowers — the  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  anemones  —  whilst  here  and 
there  among  the  long  grass  the  daflbdils 
flutter  in  the  breeze,  lookii^  ust  as 
though  a  flight  (.f  canaries  had  .-lighted. 
How  rapidly  Nature  works  !  we  exclaim. 
For  many  months  we  had  forgotten  that 
she  was  working  at  all :  so  prone  are  we  to 
think  that  nothingis  doing  which  our  eyes 
do  not  see.  Could  we  but  look  below  the 
surface,  what  a  revelation  ! 

Watch  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
window.  Notice  the  hyacinth  bulbs  in 
water,  how  the  roots  seek  the  earth  while 
the  leaves    point    skyward — a    type    of 
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human  growth  ;  for  whilst  our  bodies  are 
asking  bread,  our  minds  are  demanding 
another  kind  of  aliment.  "" 

The  investigations  of  the  scientist  to- 
day favour  the  poet's  assertion,  ^'  And  'tis 
my  faith  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air 
It  breathes."  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
ot  Science,  Mr  Francis  Darwin  said  :— 
'  It  IS  impossible  to  know  whether  or 
not  plants  are  conscious  ;  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrine  of  continuitv 
that  in  all  living  things  there  is  something 
psychic  ;  and  if  we  accept  this  point  of 
view,  we  must  believe  that  in  plants  there 
exists  a  faint  copy  of  what  we  know  as 
consciousness  in  ourselves." 


'•  I'cace,  splendour,  boundless  space  I  ...  I 
long  to  catch  the  wild  bird,  happiness,  and  tame 
n.  These  mornings  impress  me  indescribably. 
They  intoxicate  me,  they  carry  me  awav.  I  feel 
beguiled  out  of  myself,  dissolved  in  sunbeams, 
br.czcs,  perfumes,  and  sudden  impulses  of  joy. 
And  yet  all  the  time  I  pine  for  I  know  not  what 
intangible  Eden."  —  Am'iel  vsriting  of  Summer 
Morningi. 
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SUMMER  morningdawns  when  the 
rustlinsr  trees  seem  to  be  callino:  on 
US  to  wander  in  the  cool  shade  of  the 
forest.  Above  the  pines,  the  blue  sky  is 
shining.  The  cicada  is  heard  in  the 
thicket,  and  the  squirrels  are  playing 
hide-and-go-seekin  the  branches.  Happy, 
too,  the  birds,  singing  for  very  joy,  with- 
out tear  of  molestation.  The  soft  green 
moss  with  the  sunlii.'ht  falling  upon  it  in 
the  open  spaces,  makes  such  a  fairylike 
picture  that  one  expects  to  sec  the  dryads 
come  dancing  out  of  the  sylvan  glade.  Sit 
down  then,  tired  wanderer  ;  build  your 
chateaux  en  Espagne;  trust  the  companion- 
ship of  the  woods,  which  exalts  and  never 
betrays. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  sunnv  warmth 
how  the  insects  emerge  from  the  shelter 
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of  their  hiding-places,  and  revel  in  the 
brightness  of  the  summer  day  ! 

In  thic  connection,  does  it  not  occur  to 
us,  that  we  human  beings  have  various 
planes  for  our  activity  to  which  each  of  us, 
accordmg  to  his  endowment,  is  more  or 
less  consciously  alive.  Take,  for  example, 
thr  atmosphere  of  genial  society,  which 
call«^  out  our   benevolent   feelings  ;   the 
musical  rtmosphere  which  awakens  the 
emotions  ;    the    intellectual,    which    re- 
quires the  reasoning  powers  ;  the  artistic, 
the  poetic,  etc.,  etc.  As  we  to  a  certain 
extent  can  choose  our   own   plane,  so, 
obviously,  we  have  a  hand  in  our  own 
makmg.  Along  his  path  of  progress  there- 
fore, man  may  reasonably  expect  to  dis- 
cover joys  at  present  unknown  to  him, 
and  even  undreamed. 

The  companionship  of  flowers  is  worth 
cultivating.  To  walk  in  the  summer  gar- 
dens and  admire  the  varied  bloom,  is  a 
joy  common  to  all,  but  for  a  real  enthusi- 
asm for  the  loveliness  of  piant-life,  you 
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must  go  to  him  who  has  lived  among 
flowers  and  observed  them,  wh  i  has 
watched  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
leaf,  has  seen  the  pale,  delicate,  shell-like 
tints  of  the  rose  deepen  to  the  richest  hue. 
His  interest  in  a  flower  is  like  that  of  an 
artist  for  a  picture.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
knowled^je  and  education,  and  a  love 
of  the  beautiful. 
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"One  Auiumn  day  in  tho?c  grandly  fading 
wi.ods.  .  .  .  And  the  wind  —  no,  there  was  no 
wind  there  was  only  a  memory  of  wind  that 
woke  now  and  then  in  the  hosom  of  the  wood, 
shook  down  a  few  leaves,  like  the  thoughts  that 
flutter  away  in  sighs,  and  then  was  still  again." 

Geo.  MacDonai  n. 
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UOW  rich  is  the  Autumn  colouring, 
and  what  solemn  thoughts  the 
changing  leaf  suggests  to  our  reveries  ! 
Withered  foliage  hides  our  pathways,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  grows  cold.  The  wind 
sobs  among  the  willows,  whose  leaves  are 
dropping  like  tears  on  the  stream  below. 
Over  the  woodlands  there  falls  a  white 
veil  of  mist,  as  though  the  trees  were  in  a 
sort  of  dreamland.  There  is  a  deep  pathos 
about  it  all. 

To  fade  is  as  natural  as  to  flower,  and 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  so  that  we  can- 
not think  them  apart. 

In  compensation  for  theshorteningday, 
we  have  the  lengthening  evening,  and  the 
blazing  logs  on  the  hearth  have  a  psychic 
efi-ect  upon  us.  Themoonisshiningon  the 
window,  and  the  firmament  glitters  with 
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myriads  of  stars.  Betimescomesthe  sound 
of  the  swaying  poplars  as  they  whisper 
their  secrets  to  each  other.  This  is  the 
time  for  peace  and  refreshment.  "  I  often 
think,"  writes  Bulwer  Lytton,  "that we 
do  not  sufficiently  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Night.  We  separate  the  night  by  too 
sharp^a  line  from  the  day.  We  close  her 
out  from  us  by  shutters  and  curtains,  and 
reject  her  stars  for  our  lamps.  Now,  since 
I  have  lived  here  in  the  country,  I  have 
learned  that  Night  isa  much  more  sociable 
companion  than  I  before  suspected.  In 
Summer  I  often  ride  out,  even  in  Winter 
often  ramble  forth,  when  my  guests  have 
been  for  hours  in  their  beds.  I  take  into 
my  day  impartially  all  the  twenty-four 
hours.  There  are  trains  of  thought  set  in 
motion  by  the  sight  of  the  stars  which  are 
dormant  in  theglare  ofthe  sun.  Andwith- 
out  such  thoughts,  man's  thinking  is  in- 
complete." 
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The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !   O  wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  :  " 

Sheli.ky 
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'^HE  waningmoon  of  December!  Clear 
and  cold  and  silent  :  not  the  twitter 
of  a  bird  to  be  heard.  Earth  is  clad  in  a 
robe  of  purest  white,  and  the  trees  stand 
like  ghosts  in  their  delicate  drapery.  A 
poem  without  words !  The  snow  has  a 
beauty  all  its  own.  Softly  and  quietly  it 
falls  upon  the  window-pane,  and  then  as 
the  noon-day  approaches  and  the  sun 
shines  warm,  how  miraculously  it  disap- 
pears to  mingle  with  the  other  elements  I 

But  soon  the  victory  of  light  over  dark- 
ness, of  day  over  night,  makes  itself  felt. 
Although  in  the  midst  of  snow,  we  have 
a  foretaste  of  Spring.  We  are  bidding 
adieu  to  the  Past,  and  good-morrow  to 
the  Future.  The  mind  faces  both  ways. 
And,  as  in  every  farewell,  there  is  the 
sting  of  sadness,  so  over  every  untried 
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path  there  arises  the  star  of  Hope — im- 
mortal star,  which  man  always  looks  for 
in  the  To-morrow. 

"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll  ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past. 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  tVom  heaven  by  a  dome  more  vast  ; 

Till  thou  at  length  art  tree,  _ 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unrest- 
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Run  home,  little  streams. 


With 


your  laps  full  of  stars 
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V^HOEVER  has   watched  the  long 

line  of  tremendous  waves  roll  in 

on  the  coast  of  Biarritz,  and  rot  felt  the 

sublimity  of  Nature,  as  voiced  by  the  sea? 

There  is  somewhat  that  speaks  of  infinite 

force  in  the  immensity  of  ocean,  and  when 

in  its  stormy  mood  the  surf  comesdashing 

on  the  bare  rocks,  and  is  sent  ever  so  hi(2:h 

.....  ^ 

up  in  air,  one  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the 

magnificence  of  the  spectacle  ! 

'I'he  unresting  sea  !  Yet  how  restful  it 

is  to  sit  by  it,  and  listen  toitsebband  flow" 

An  eminent  physician  says  that  to  lini^er 

by  the  sea-shore  for  an  hour  every  day 

is  a  potent  restorer  for  tired  nerves  and 

weary  spirits.   There  is  somewhat  in  the 

rhythm  of  the  waters  that  leads  us  to 

wonder.  To  wonder  is  to  imagine  ;  to 

imagine  is  to  have  wings  ;  to  h.ave  wings 

is  to  surmount  material  barriers  and  to 
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find  freedom  and  serenity.  The  melody  ot 
the  waves — an  untinished  symphony — is  a 
lullaby  that  soothes  to  sleep  worldly  cares. 
Then  doth  the  soul  awake  to  know  how 
trifling,  infinitesimal,  are  the  thorns  that 
beset  man's  daily  path. compared  with  the 
sublimity  of  i^eifig  hinted  at  by  the  ever- 
moving  sea. 

Roll  on  dark  ocean, inexhaustible. mys- 
terious, the  soul  feels  thy  kinship.  Ever 
dost  thou  seem  to  be  saying,  and  never  to 
have  said.  In  the  tar  horizon  the  ships  go 
by  ;  near  to  shore  the  gulls  hover  up  and 
down.  All  is  movement,  all  is  harmonv. 

Seated  one  day  on  the  sands  close  by 
Tennyson's  house  at  Freshwater,  the 
poet's  pathetic  little  lyric  —- 

"  Break,  break,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O 
sea,      etc., 

keptrecurring  to  me  as  though  it  filled  the 
air;  it  seemed  a  child  of  the  spot — so  fitly 
do  the  lines  suit  the  surroundings. 
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"  And  the  countless  leaves  oF  the  pine  are  strings 
Tuned  to  the  lay  the  wood-god  sings. 
Hearken  !    hearken  !  " 
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'Y^HE  god  of  the  wood  is  the  poet ;  and 

the  poets  are  our  leaders,  our  in- 

spirers.  Theirattitude  toward theuniverse 

and  all  therein  is  one  of  tenderness.  From 

them  wc  learn  charity,  resignation,  aspira- 
tion. They  are  endowed  with  that  far-ofF 
glance  into  things— that  glance  prophetic 
-—which  accompanies  the  mind  that  ques- 
tions and  hopes.  They  are  not  dogmatic 
they  are  suggestive.  They  believe  with 
Emerson  that^'Commerceisagameofskill 

whicheverymancannotplav.'Theydonot 
crave  iterial  possessions',  hut  are  happy 
to  be  out  of  the  glare  of  ostentation  with 
congenial  souls,  inspiring  books,  and  en- 
nobling fellowships.  They  hear  sweet  music 
in  the  voices  of  the  trees,  and  for  them  the 
sunlightandthe  starlight  have  anundying 
charm.  They  know  that  '^  On  the  heights 
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thereliesrepose" — that  repose  which  alone 
is  worth  striving  for.  They  are  born  with 
the  intuitionthatto  climb  is  the  lawof  life, 

and  that 

"  He  only  earns  his  freedom  and  existence 
Who  daily  conquers  them  ancv." 
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"What  is  music?"  Heine  writes.  "This  ques- 
tion occupied  my  mind  for  hours  last  night  before  I 
fell  asleep.  The  very  existence  of  music  is  wonder- 
ful ;  I  might  even  say  miraculous.  Its  domain  is 
between  thought  and  phenomena.  Like  a  twilight 
mcdiatorithovers  between  spiritandmattcr,rclated 
to  both,  yet  differing  from  each  ;  it  is  spirit,  but  spirit 
subjccttothe  measurement  of  time  ;  it  ismatter,but 
matter  that  can  dispense  with  space." 
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is  music?  The  cjuestion  recurs 


again  ..d  -^^^  j^^^  -^^  . 
music,  nor  the  hnger.  of.he  player.  Given 
the  strings,  the  sounding-board  etc  and 
the  artist  s  touch,  melody  is  evoked."  And 
then  where  does  it  go  -  this  nursling  of 
the  spheres  ?  '^ 

Music  is  like  thought,  in  so  far  that  the 
best  IS  produced  in  a  sort  of  subconscious 
way.  ihc  artist  must  forget  himself  in  his 
rendering.  Should  an  interruption  occur 
that  bringsback  to  him  his  self-conscious- 
ness his  music  suffers;  his  dream  is 
broken  ;  he  feels  stranded. 

I  have  heard  Garcia  say  that  Chopin's 
sensitiveness  was  such,  that  when  he  saw 
a  row  of  students  waiting  to  hear  him 
practise,  he  grew  so  nervous  ^hat  his 
playing  was  not  worth  listening  to.  Only 
when  he  forgot  his  surroundings  did  his 
interpretation  become  sublimely  — h.  ' 
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Hazhtt  relates  that  "  Whilst  many  men  aimed 
a  acquinng  ^vealth,  so  as  to  buy  pictures,  he  aimed 
at  acquinng  the  knowledge  and  taste  thL  enabled 
h.m  to  enjoy  works  of  art  more  than  the  possessors 
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g  ARE,  indeed,  and  without  interest  is  a 
room,  if  there  be  nothing  on  the  walls 
to  occupy  the  mind.  A  pretty  sketch  or 
painting  IS  enough  to  stir  the  imagination 
and  make  one  forget  his  solitude,  or  com- 
monplace environment. 

To  gaze  on  the  statue  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo  111  the  Louvre,  or  on  the  master- 
piece^ of  painting  in  the  Gem  Gallery 
there,is  to  know  what  power  the  artist  can 
wield  in  investing  marble  or  canvas  with 
expression. 

There  is  a  beautiful  truth  conveyed  in 
the  legend  of  Pygmalion.  By  dwellincr  on 
our  ideal,  it  becomes  vital  for  us  We  can 
imagine  the  marble  taking  shape  under 
the  artist's  chisel,  until,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  idea— his  creation,  the  poetrv 
of  life  so  takes  possession  of  him  as  to  lift 

him  into  communion  with  the  illimitable' 
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ONE  WHO  TREADS  ALONE 
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"  One  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted  ; 
Whose  lights  arc  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 
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'^HE  last  time  it  was  my  privilege  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  with  the  late 
Senor  Manuel  Garcia,  the  Spanish  master 
of  song,  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope  at 
his  home  "  Mon  Abri,"  I  congratulated 
him  on  having  lived  over  a  century.  His 
reply  was  :  "Believe  me,  it  is  not  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  I  hope  I  don't  get  an- 
other ten  years." 

The  very  aaed,possibly,find  their  chief 
fellowships  in  memories  of  the  longpast.  I 
recollect  on  my  happening  to  mention  the 
name  of  Chopin,  Garcia  conversed  about 
the  poet-artist  with  unusual  animation, 
and  related  nianyincidents  regardinghim' 
as  though  theyhad  happenedyesterday.  It 
appears  that  Chopin  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  music  could  or  should  be 
paid  for.  "We  dared  not/'  said  Garcia, 
"hand  him  the  monev  :  ithad  to  be  hidden 
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awaysothathewouldcomeacrossiL  some- 
time, and  conclude  that  he  must  have  left 

it  there." 

An  hour  with  Garcia  always  set  me 
wondering*'What  is  memory"?  Is  it  ever 
really  lost,  o-  only  obscured,  and  capable 
of  being  wak>-ned  and  reawakened?  Given 
one  link  in  the  past,  Garcia  appeared  to 
get  at  the  whole  chain. 

Beethoven's  most  real  fellowships  were 
likely  tound  in  his  hours  of  composition. 
The  great  musical  genius  suffered  all  his 
life  trom  beinir  misunderstood.  We  find 
him  writing  to  a  friend  ;  ''Hier  je  porte 
une  lettre  a  la  poste.  On  me  demande 
Ou  la  lettre  doit  aller  ?  Je  vois  par  la  que 
mon  ecriture  est  peut-etre  mal  comprise 
aussi  souvent  que  moi-meme." 

Atoogreat  isolation,  the  want  of  human 
sympathy,thelack  of  interest  inone'ssur- 
roundincrs — the  absence  of  some  kind  of 
fellowship,  in  tact  —  may  induce  a  weari- 
ness of  life,  and  a  desire  to  escape  from  it, 

as  in  the  case  of  Berlioz,  who  a  few  years 
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before  his  death  wrote  :  "  Je  suis  dans  ma 
soixante  et  unieme  annee;  je  n'al  plus  nl 
espoir,  ni  illusions,  ni  vastespei-isees,mon 
filsestpresquetoujoursloindemoi;jesuis 
seal;  mon  mepris  pour  I'imbecillite  et 
'improbite  des  hommes,  ma  haine  pour 
leur  atroce  fcrocite,  sont  a  leur  cornble, 
et  a  toute  heure  je  dis  a  Ja  mort :  'Ouand 
tu  voudras!'  Ou^  attend-elle  donc"?'^ 
Goethe,  according  to  his  own  account, 

foundhis  most  real  enjoyment  inthecom- 
panionshipof  his  own  thoughts,  and  in  his 
study.  Wefindhimsayincrin  hisconversa- 
tions  with  Eckerman,  -J  have  ever  been 
esteemed  one  of  Fortune's  favourites 
yet,  I  may  tell  you,  that  my  true  happiness 

layalwaysmmypoeticmeditationandpro- 
duction." 

Of  Goethe  it  is  said  that  his  face  was 
full  of  wrinkles,  and  that  every  wrinkle 
seemed  the  expression  of  a  thought.  His 
soul  dwelt  upon  the  heicrhts,  and  he  stood 
superior  to  praise  or  blame.  His  great 
genius  reposed  upon  itself. 
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V^HAT  a  strange,  weird  effect  a  pro- 
tound  silence  has  over  us — -a  silence 
when  speech  would  seem  a  profanation  ! 
Curiousisittothink  that  durincranintense 
stillness  iN'ature  is  v/orking  just  the  same 
— themoonandthestarscontinuetoshine, 
the  clouds  move,  the  wind  blows.  Yet  all 
gives  a  sense  of  harmonv  and  rest.  Our 
imagination  begins  to  speculate  about  the 
l^owerthatunderlies everything.  Wegive 
a  call,  as  it  to  ^c  quite  sure  of  ourselves, 
and  perhaps  some  far-offecho  comes  back 
tous,withalow,flute-!ikevoice,asthough 
it  said  ^^I  hear." 

The  mysterious  fellowship  of  Nature, 
in  its  still,  midnight  aspect,  impressed  me 
indescribably  as  I  gazed  on  the  Sphinx  bv 
mooidight.  There  was  the  vast  expanse  of 
desert-sand  around  ;  some  camels, and  the 
Arab  guides  near  by.  Not  the  ru'^tle  of  a 
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tree,  not  the  ripple  of  a  rill,  our  footsteps 
inaudible. 

Itvvasnoticeablethat  the  spellvvhichthe 
sight  of  theSphinx  by  moonlight  cast  over 
us  travellers  in  no  wise  affected  the  Arabs. 
My  guide,  Mahomet,  wasatalossto  under- 
stand what  attraction  was  to  be  found  in 
the  land  of  the  pyramids.  ''  Me  tired  of 
Sphinx,"  he  remarked  as  we  were  depart- 
ing. "  Me  see  Sphinx  every  day.  Me  want 
to  go  with  you  to  London."' 

Like  the  rest  of  us,  the  Arab  was  con- 
vinced that  beauty  always  dwells  afar. 
Mahomet's  remark  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  amusing  incident  regarding  a  young 
Cana>.iian,  who  had  been  born  and  brought 
up withinsightoftheFallsof Niagara.  The 
youth  had  chanced  to  read  Southey's  de- 
scription of  the  Falls  of  Lodore,  and  so 
deeply  was  his  imagination  touched  by  the 
poem,  that  he  determined  to  visit  the  spot 
in  order  to  see  the  remarkable  falls.  The 
summer  happened  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  he 
arrived  und^r  a  burning  sun.  After  a  long 
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search,  he  sat  down  exhausted  on  a  ledge 
of  rock.  At  last, seeing  a  manpassingbyon 
the  road,  he  called  out  to  him  ''How  far 
is  it  to  the  Falls  of  Lodore  ?  "  The  man 
stopped,  looked  up  at  the  wear\-  traveller, 
andanswered,  ''Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  you're 
a-sittin'  on  'em  I"" 

Possihlywehave  to  cducateourselvesto 
feel  the  beauty  and  enjoy  the  fellowship  of 
thatwhichliesat  ourdoor.  Certain  itisthat 
t  he  i  machination  is  wont  to  port  ray  the  "dis- 
tant," the  "  unvisited,*  as  under  a  veil  of 
enchantment,  always  coulcur  de  rose-  a 
bright  sun,  i  fairv  landscape,  etc.  Instead 
ot  that,  travellers  find  that  there  are  rainy 
days  every  where, and  that  a  country  looks 
dismal  when  thev  are  minus  their  usual 
comforts.  The  climbing  of  Ben  Nevis  by 
a  party  of  tourists  is  recorded  in  the 
visitors'  book  there,  in  these  words  : — 

"  VVc  climbed  thy  '^tony  sides,  O  Ben  ! 
Wc  groped  around  thy  cloudy  head  ; 
Wc  peered,  and  jeered,  and  ^wore — and  then, 
In  sheer  disgust,  \-.  e  went  to  bed  '  " 
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"  To  lie  on  the  grass  in  summer  noons,  under 
breathless  trees,  to  glide  over  smooth  waters  and 
watch  the  still  shadows  on  tranquil  shores,  is  happi- 
ness to  me.  I  need  then  no  books — then,  no  com- 
panion. But  if  to  that  happiness  in  the  mere  luxurv 
ot  repo.^e,  I  may  add  another  happiness  of  a  higher 
nature,  it  is  in  conver■^e  with  some  one  friend,  upon 
subjects  remote  from  the  practical  workday  world 
— subjects  akin  less  to  our  active  thoughts  than 
to  our  dream-like  reveries — subjects  conjectural, 
speculative,  fantastic,  embracing  not  positive 
opinions — for  opinions  arc  things  combative  and 
disputatious — but  rather  those  queries  and  guesses 
which  start  up  from  the  farthest  borderland  of  our 
reason,  and  lose  themselves  in  air,  as  we  attempt  to 
chase  and  seize  them." — Hulwlr   Lvtton. 
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T^HE  half-silent  fellowship  of  a  human 
sympathy, we mustall  at  some  timeor 
other  ave  experienced.  I'here  is  a  sym- 
pathy too  deep  for  words,  as  there  is  a 
sorrow  too  deep  for  tears.  It  is  like  the 
vibration  of  one  musical  string  to  another 
similar  one,  as  though  the  soufsaid/4  am 
with  you;  I  understand." 

rhroughout  all  Nature  exists  this  law 
of  sympathy.  That  it  is  which  constitutes 
friendship  -perhaps  the  divinest  of  all  re- 
l.ttionships.  For  friendship  is  a  soul  kin- 
ship pure  and  simple.  It  is  the  foun  iation 
of  a  true  marriage.  It  isal  -v  and  beyond 
all  things  earthly  :  it  belongs  to  lur  con- 
ception of  an  ideal  world. 

What  is  the  sigh  of  the  soul  but  the  de- 
mand for  higher  ideals  ?  One  writes  :  "  I 
have  often  dreamed  of  a  marriage  which  I 

once  thought  tosee  everywhere,  butwhich, 
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alas,  I  see  nowhere  -  a  marriage  which 
would  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
connections  called  marriage,  which  are  so 
abundantly  common.  A  perfectly  upright, 
noble  character — man  or  woman  —  would 
assuredly  aim  at  perfect  honestyand  truth 
in  the  relation.  I  do  not  sav  that  sameness 
of  tastes  would  be  necessary,  but  I  think 
the  only  safe  rootwould  bethatwhichcon- 
stitutes  a  real  friendship,  where  the  bonds 
of  respect  and  trust  would  torm  equal  fac- 
tors in  affection's  chain.  Incidents  must 
naturally  arise  whereopinions  would  differ, 
but  a  frank  expression  of  thought  should 
uniterather  than  divide.  Thequalitiesthat 
need  to  be  cultivated  are  more  forbearance 
and  charity  and  large-mindedness,  and, 
above  all,  self-control. 

^'  Contrast  this  with  the  alliances  that 
we  see  every  day,  where  expediency  from 
a  financial  or  from  a  social  point  of  view 
form  the  first  considerations,  and  then 
wonder  if  you  can  that  the  divorce  courts 

are  kept  so  busy." 
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The  tender  companionship  of  family 
lifeisoften  too  little  appreciated.  Takefor 
instance  the  mc  )ther — th^  .  ery  type  of  un- 
selfishness. Shegives  all  and  sufFersall  with- 
out complaint.  Yet,  in  return,  she  may 
not  receive  even  ordinary  gratitude.  The 
beauty  of  her  affection  which  was  ever  pre- 
sent, has  not  been  seen.  Her  anxious  care 
was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  was 
the  sympathetic,  ever-ready  comforter. 
Who  took  thought  that  she  ever  stood  in 
needofconsideration.^  Hergentle presence 
has  too  frequently  passed  away  before  its 
real  value  has  been  recognized. 

The  Powers  of  Light  and  Love  surely 
see  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  the  record- 
ing angels  somewhere,  sometime,  shall 
declare  the  Book  of  Life. 

Whatasenseofpeaceandcomfortcomes 
to  us  with  the  belief  that  there  are  some  we 
can  trust  :  it  gives  a  different  outlook  on 
humanity.  Even  the  presence  of  one  noble 
character  in  a  room  has  an  influence  onthe 
whole  company.  Then  each  person  wishes 
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to  appear  at  his  best :  all  are  ennobled,  for 
the  time  being  at  least.  One  cannot  help 
sp'jLulatingastowhat  lifewuld  be  if  each 
were  true  to  the  best  in  him.  Were  each  to 
endeavour  tolive  up  to  his  highest  thought, 
it  is  probable  that  more  would  be  accom- 
plished for  the  progress  of  humanity  than 
byallthc  societies  cf  one  kind  and  another 
in  existence. 

Do  we  not  ask  ourselves  why  it  is  that 
there  is  so  little  of  the  ideal  }  Have  we  not 
some  reason  to  say  :  if  all  be  chance,  it  is  a 
wonder  things  are  so  well  as  they  are  ;  if 
there  be  no  chance, it  is  straiige  that  things 
are  not  better  ! 

As  giving  in  few  words  a  generally  ac- 
cepted viewof  life,  I  have  heard  quotedthe 
following  lines  : — 

"  La  vie  est  brieve, 
\J\\  pcu  d'amour, 
Un  pcu  dc  rcvc, 
Et  puis — bonjour  ! 
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La  vie  est  vainc  ! 

Un  pcu  d'c^poiI•, 
Uu  pen  de  h::ine, 

Lt  puis — boiisoir  ! 

Leon  de  Monten/kken. 

"  Ah,  life  is  vain, 

Love  sheds  its  rav. 
Hate  hath  its  reign. 
And  then — good-day  ! 

Lite  is  a  gleam — 

Hope  soon  takes  Highl  — 

A  fitful  dream, 

And  then — good-night  I  " 

Trr.!nl,itcd  Ly  Mary  M.or(;.\n. 

Tout  passe  it  is  true,  but  it  sounds  less 
pessimistic  to  say  tout  change.  Let  us  trust 
that  with  thepassageof  Time,  hate  becomes 
transformed  into  love,  and  that  Hope 
grows  with  the  ages. 
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I  am  ihc  daughter  of  L.irtli  and  water, 
And  the  -lurslii'^  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  throu^a  the  pores  of  the  oceai.  .ind  shores, 
I  change  but  I  cann      die." — Shkllky. 

"  The  thought  of  death  never  gives  me  anv  un- 
easiness. Ian.  on  nccdthatour  spirit  isofa  nature 
indestructible,  anc  that  its  activity  continues  from 
etcrnii.  to  eternity." — Goethe. 
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T  HAVE  ever  been  enamoured  of  that 
prettyconceit  of  the  Greeks — thehav- 
ing  one  word  for  the  soul  and  a  butterfly 
— Psyche. 

That  everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux  ; 
that  there  is  continuity  through  transfor- 
mation ;  that  the  elements  have  the  power 
ofpassingoneintotheother;that,inshort, 
the  death  of  one  form  simply  means  the 
birth  of  a  different  phase  of  being — such 
is  our  attitude  to-day  toward  the  uni- 
verse. 

Psyche  —  the  soul,  or  a  butterfly!  I 
chancedtobe pondering  this  subjectas  1  sat 
at  mywindowonemorningat  the  Quirinal 
Hotel,  Rome.  Thesolemn  music  of  "The 
Dead  March  in  Saul,''  and  the  sound  of  a 
passing  funeral  procession  made  me  look 
out.  Just  below  was  a  hearse  covered  with 
flowers,  and  on  each  side  of  it  walked  rows 
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of  priests,  carrying  long  lighted  candles. 
Suddenly,  from  the  flower-covered  bier,  I 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  yellow  leaf— as 
of  a  daflxDdil — mount  upon  th-ebreeze  and 
float  over  the  whole  line  of  the  corkage.  As 
my  eyes  continued  to  watch  the  supposed 
driftingpetal,it  all  at  once  tookanupward 
direction  and  entered  my  window/' Areal 
butterfly!''  I  exclaimed.' It  was  thefirst  of 
the  season  probably,  for  this  was  February 
23rd.  A  pretty  coincidence!  It  pleased  my 
fancy  to  imagine  ahumansoulquittingth'e 
earth  on  outspread  wings,  and  I  thanked 
the  Greeks  for  their  symbol  of  Psyche. 

Our  day-dreams  are  our  silent  com- 
panions, leading  us,  helping  us.  Whence 
come  they  ?  Whither  go  they  r  They  are 
the  feelers  after  light  and  truth;  and, 
profiting  by  the  new  ideas  t.iat  each  day 
brings,  they  waft  us  onward. 

How  we  think,  remains  a  puzzle.  Our 
ideas  may  be  compared  to  the  j^zirora 
borealis — always  shifting  their  place. 

The  question  of  *' W^hat  we  shall  be," 
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haunts  the  meditative  mind.  Admitting 
that,  at  the  present  time,  we  know  abso- 
lutelynothing  concerning  the  Bey  on  i^,st\]\ 
there  remains  for  us  an  unlimited  field  for 
reasonable  inquiry.  After  rooting  outpre- 
judices  and  worn  superstitions,  we  cannot 
help  asking  ourselves — What  becomes  of 
the  imponderable  element — the  intellect, 
the  affections,  the  soul-life  } 

Science  asserts  that   nothing   is   lost. 
Surely,  therefore,  there  is  ground  for  a 

healthy  optimism  regardingthecontinuity 
of  the  finer  elements  of  being. 

"Still  seems  it  strange  that  thou  should'st  live 
for  ever  ? 
U  it  less  strange  that  thou  should'st  live  at  all  ? 
This  is  a  miracle  ;  and  that  no  more." 

[Nr^/:t  Thoughts.] 

HeracHtus    taught    the    interchange- 
ability  of  the  elements,  and  science  to-day 

seems  to  have  reached  the  borderland 

and  borderlandsare  hard  to  define — where 
matterbecomes  so  subtle  as  to  suggest  the 

thought,  thattheinvestigations  of  the  near 
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future  may  throw  light  on  the  domain  of 
mind  or  spirit. 

Nodoubttherearemultitudesofprosaic 
persons  satisfied  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are,  and  to  disparage  the  quest  for 
farther  knowledge.  It  was  one  of  these 
who,  after  listening  to  some  scientific 
speculations,put  the  question  toFaraday  : 
"■  But  what's  the  use  of  it  all :  '  Faraday 
turned  quickly  on  the  questioner  and 
asked,  "  What's  the  use  of  a  baby  ?  " 

Onediscoveryisjust  the  stepping-stone 
tothenextone.  Considerthe  shiponwhich 
Columbus  set  out,  and  compare  it  with 
the  magnificent  vesselswhich  traverse  the 
oceans  to-day  ! 

The  present  balloon  is  but  a  baby  in 
relation  to  the  ships  that  in  the  near  future 
will  navigate  the  air. 

It  is  announced  that  a  new  planet  is 
discovered  far  out  beyond  Neptune.  Of 
course  the  planet  is  not  new,  but  we  have 
just  become  aware  of  its  existence.  We  are 
a  little  less  ifrnorant  than  we  were. 
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This  century  looks  upon  a  different 
foreground,  a  higher  plane,  an  advanced 
era.  The  night-clouds  of  superstition  art 
flying  fast  away.  There  is  not  a  breeze  but 
whispers,  ''Onward  and  despair  not,"  for 
thespiritof  progress  is  immortal.  Listento 
the  promptingsof  your  day-dreams,  which 
constitute  for  you  a  mysteriouslycreative 
fellowship,  through  which  the  Powers 
Most  High  work.  As  I  somewhere  re- 
cently read  :  — 

"Nature  is  for  ever  emitting  a  pleasant 
ironyatourscaleof  values,tryingtotellus 
thc*L  it  is  not  that  which  endures,  but  that 
which  is  transformed,  that  best  answers 
her  equitable  purpose.  .  .  .  He  (man)  is 
so  afraid  of  the  divine  processes  and  so 
blindto  the  gloryof  going  on, that  he  tries 
to  petrify  his  own  perishing  body  when 
the  life  is  out  of  it.  Never  does  he  show 
himself  such  a  dog  in  the  manger  as  when 
he  embalms  himself" 

With  the  realization  that  life  and  death 
are  one,  pessimism  bids  fair  to  be  driven 
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out  by  optimism.  No  longer  shall  men 
say,  ''  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  ;  "  but  rather—Live 
worthily  to-day,  that  we  may  be  worthy 
to  live  to-morrow,* 


•  The  ni:itcri,ilist:c  outlook   ot   iIil-   Ne;ipolit,-in  p-.is.int   is 
tjunint  :-• 

"  Amice,  allici;rf  nugnnniiiio  c  bcvimmo. 
Nun  che  n'cc  .^tacc  noglio  a  la  lucerna  : 
Chi  sa  I'antro  miinno  ne'e  vedimmo  ? 
Chi  sa  s'n  I'antro  inunno  n'ce  taverna  ?  " 
which  nnL;ht  be  translate.l  thus  : — 

"  Conie,  friends  !   drink  merrily  .imi  e.it, 
While  in  your  lamps  is  oil  to  spare  : 
Who  knows  if  we  m  Heaven  shall  meet  .' 
Who  knows — if  taverns  be  there  ?  " 
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"  Take  joy  home 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  great  heart  for  her, 
And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her.' 
Then  will  she  come  and  often  sing  to  thee 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows  ;  ay, 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of"  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad 

joy  is  the  grace  we  ^ay  to  God." 

JEAN    IngELOW, 
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J^  BEAU  1 IFUL  mythassuredJyis  that 
ot  the  first  ray  of  morning  awaking 
the  statue  of  iMemnon,  so  that  it  gave 
forth  a  sweet  sound,  as  ihough  it  said 
''  Rejoice  !  for  a  new  day  comes." 

Take  joy  home!  A  sunny  disposition  is 
abooncompanion.  Through  its  influence 
what   heights   are   scaled,   what  abysses 
bridged  over!  In  the  words  of  an  eminent 
physician  :  "  Avoid  giving  in  to  any  mor- 
bid tendency.  Switch  your  mind  on  to  a 
loop  line,  and  let  the  foe  pass  by."  The 
Irishman  put  his  practical  philosophy  in 
a  nutshell  when  he  strove  to  comfort  his 
disconsolatebrotherwith  the  advice:  "Be 
aisy,  Pat,beaisy  ;  /;///  ifxecaniheaisx  be 
as  aisy  as  ye  can  !  " 

One  thought  has  power  to  dispel  an- 
other. In  the  case  of  an  inevitable  sorrow 
or  loss,  over  which  the  mind  would  brood 
F  8i 
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uselessly  and  with  pain,  •.  is  well  to  re- 
member that  by  a  persistent  effort  of  the 
will  we  can  substitute  other  subjects  for 
reflection,  and  divert  our  reveries  into 
healthier  channels. 

Oftentimes  comfort  is  derived  from 
considering  that  a  short  interval  of  time 
frequentlv  causes  us  to  regard  matters  in 
a  totally  different  light,  so  that  after  the 
lapse  ofafewweeks,ormonths, or  years, as 

the  case  may  be, things  that  once  appeared 
of  vital  importance  assume  an  aspect  ridi- 
culously trivial.  Our  lives  would  gain 
immensely  in  peacefulness  were  there  less 
strain  after  appearances,  less  emulation. 
Society  is  so  given  over  to  itsluxuries  and 
rivalries,  and  the  accumulation  of  posses- 
sions, that. as  Emerson  observed,  "  Things 
have  got  into  the  saddle,  and  are  riding 
mankind."  Yet  all  thewhile  thinking  per- 
sons are  fully  aware  that  appearances  are 
not  worth  living  for,  that  the  artificial  is 
bound  to  go  under,  whilst  realities  are  be- 
yond everything  precious.   Would  that 
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our  lives  comprised  more  of  the  real  fel- 
lowships, which  mean  every  thingand  exact 
nothing;  would  that  ourhomesharboured 
souls  brave  enough  to  stand  for  what  they 
are ;  would  that  men  might  cultivate  that 
breadth  of  charity  and  sympathy  which 
would  makethem  one  with  all  thechildren 
of  earth  who  are  struggling  towards  their 
highest  aspirations. 

We  hear  it  said  that  humour  is  dying 
out.  A  pity  'tis,  if  this  be  true.  There  is 
nothing  so  infectious  as  a  hearty  laugh  ; 
nothing  better  for  sweeping  the  cobwebs 
from  the  brain  ;  no  better  tonic  for  the 
entire  human  system. 

Should  the  Muse  desert  us,  can  we  won- 
der? Whofinds  time  inthesedaysof  hurry 
and  turmoil,  to  saunter  in  the  meadows 
and  listen  to  the  skylark  ?  Who  is  able  to 
find  at  hand  thequiet  nook  which  permits 
him  to  forget  the  madding  crowd  and  give 
his  mind  to  contemplation  } 

The  tender  fellowship  that  ought  to 
exist  among  families  and  friends  is  often 
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marred  by  a  rigid  insistence  on  the  obser- 
vation ofoldtime  customs  and  regulations, 
which  have  no  raison  d'etre  for  us  to-day. 
Thatwhichhindersprogress  unspeakably, 
is  the  slowness  with  which  we  divest  our- 
selves of  habits  of  thought  which  have  no 
more  meaning  tous,beingobviouslyfalse. 
A  well-known  author  says  :  '^  At  present 
there  is  not  a  single  credible  established 
religion  in  the  world."  The  era  predicted 
by  Herbert  Spencer  is  with  us.  Less  time 
is  given  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
more  to  science  and  ethics. 

Therationaluseofthe  Sunday  is  a  great 
step  forward.  Schopenhauer  referring  to 
"  Le  Repos  du  dimanche,"  said  :  "  Les 
Europeens  travaillent  six  jours  la  sem- 
aine  pour  avoir  le  droit  de  s'ennuyer  le 
septieme.  Cela,  c'est  le  dimanche  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

Elsewhere  we  read  :  "  Les  races  labori- 
euses  ont  grand'  peine  a  supporter  I'oisi- 
vete.  Ce  fut  un  coup  de  maitre  de 
rinstinctAno;laisdesanctifier  iedimanche 
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dans  les  masses  et  de  le  rendre  ennuyeux 
pour  elles,  a  tel  point  que  I'Angiais 
aspire  inconsciemment  a  son  travaiJ  de 
la  semaine." 

In  William  Black's  novel,  entitled  In 
Far  Lochaber,  we  find  the  following  : 
■'  In  former  years  every  house-window  in 
Kirk  o'  Shields,  as  in  most  other  Scotch 
towns,  had  its  blinds  drawn  down  all 
day  long  on  the  Sabbath,  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  decorum  ;  but  this  observance 
has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared." 

A  grace  before  meals  is  an  observance 
that  is  passingaway.  Charles  Lamb  thinks 
Its  origin  must  have  been  in  the  early 
times  of  theworld,  when  dinnerswerepre- 
carious  things,  and  remarks  :  *'  It  is  not 
otherwise  easy  to  be  understood  why  the 
blessing  of  food  should  have  had  a  parti- 
cular expression  of  thanksgiving  annexed 
to  it.  .  .  .  Why  have  we  none  for  books, 
those  spiritual  repasts — a  grace  before 
iMilton — a  grace  before  Shakespeare — a 
devotional  exercise  proper  to  be  said  be- 
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fore  reading  the  Faer)-  Queen  '^  .  .  .  Atter 
a  devotional  toneput  onfor  afew  seconds, 
how  rapidly  the  speaker  will  fall  into  his 
common  voice,  helping  himself  or  his 
neighbour,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  some  uneasy 
sensation  of  hypocrisy." 

A  custom — now  almost  obsolete — was 
the  use  of  D.V.  in  letter-writing.  The 
habit  was  too  trivial  to  form  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, yet  its  disappearance  may  be  ac- 
cepted without  regret.  The  old-fashioned 
D.V.  has  been  superseded  by  "  weather 
permitting." 

When  all  is  said,  however,  let  us  accept 
the  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  there  is  a 
malady  of  thesoulthatwill  not  beignored. 
A  difference  of  temperament,  or  race,  or 
ideals,  etc.,  etc.,  will  create  distances  be- 
tween persons — even  of  the  same  familv. 
There  is  somewhat  which  may  be  "  felt," 
that  will  not  be  defined,  and  yet  can- 
not be  explained  away  :  for  each  heart 
"  knoweth  its  own  bitterness."  and  the 

sigh  of  the  soul  is  inaudible. 
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So  much  is  written  of  the  pleasures  of 
youth,that  one  could  almost  be  led  tocon- 
cludethat  the  rest  of  life  was  hardly  worth 
living.  Yet  much  might  be  said  in  praise 
oi  the  beauty  and  joy  of  mature  age.  How 
frequently  do  we  meet  with  the  attractive 
grandeur  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  at- 
tainment, coupled  with  the  silvery  hair  of 
experience;  and  coupled  also  with  a  philo- 
sophy and  sweetness  and  sobriety,  that 
rarely  exist  in  impetuous  youth.  I  asked 
one  day  of  one  now  well-advanced  in  years: 
"Are  you  as  happy — as  interested  in  life 
— as  you  were  in  the  Past  of  which  you 
speak?"  The  answer  was:  '^  Happier  :  I 
survey  calmly  ;  and  I  have  learnt  what 
is  most  worth  having.  The  Autumn  of 
life  I  find  to  be  the  best  time  of  all." 

It  was  a  pretty  fancy  of  Swedenborg's 
that  the  good  spirits  in  the  ''Beyond" 
continually  grow  young. 

Take  joy  home!  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  keep  our  faculties  alive  to  their 
highest  standard  of  activity.  Td  settle  in 
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a  groove  is  to  court  a  vegetable  existence. 
As  the  Japanese  proverb  has  it:  "The  frog 
in  the  well  knows  not  the  great  ocean." 

Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  lose  time  in  re- 
taliation. Remember,  "'  it  is  the  offender 
who  never  pardons."  Bettei  forget  the 
offender  and  the  offence,  and  pass  on  in 
yourown  independent  path.  Enough  that 
you  can  choose  the  ennobling  fellowship 
of  Nature,  the  arts,  books,  x ..I  all  con- 
genial human  companionship,  and  thac 
your  endeavour  is  to  helpothers  to  do  the 
same. 

Should  to-day  be  bare  of  interest  and 
dark,  consider  that  at  any  moment  the 
clouds  may  break,  and  transform  your 
entire  world — -a  new  helpful  idea  will  make 
sunlight  in  the  soul — a  welcome  friend 
n.av  be  on  the  wav  to  vou— a  letter  of 
good  tidings  mav  be  .irrivin^.  Forget  not 
that  your  own  "  self  "  mav  be  stirred  by 
all  the  lite  outside  or  it. 

Sit  apart  betimes  and  do  some  indc- 

penJ.cnt  thinking.   There  come  such  diffi- 
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cult  moments  when  we  would  fain  consult 
the  wise  and  experienced,  but  which  we 
must  decide  alone.  With  the  advance  of" 
civilization  the  oracles  have  fled,  and  we 
are  left  todepend  on  our  own  intelli.o;ence. 
It  is  necessary  to  continually  rejuvenate 
ourselves,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  onward-flowing  tide,  for,  to  lose  the 

power  ofadaptabilitv,  means  to  crystallize 
and  disappear.  Fear  not  the  heights,  how- 
ever solitary  thev  mav  seem  : 

•'  Make  of  thy  life  a  poem  beautiful. 
Tny  sou!  is  thine  own  dwelling  ;  keep  it  pure."' 
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"  M\-  books  have  been  my  friends.  I  have  lived 
with  them.  Thev  have  gathered  mv  tears," 

E.   M.  T. 
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T~^0  linger  in  a  library  is  like  sauntering 
in  a  garden  —  there  is  variety  and 
beauty — a  somethingto  suit  anytime  and 
any  mood.  Books,  like  flowers,  never 
intrude  :  they  are  always  awaiting  our 
pleasure.  Often  we  hesitate  what  volume 
to  open — there  seems  such  an  embarras 
de  richesses. 

For  thecast-downspiritBulvver  Lytton 
said  there  was  no  medicine  like  the  read- 
ingot  biography.  Onthistopic  he  descants 
so  delightfully,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a  paragraph  : — 

'  When  you  think,  because  heaven  has 
denied  you  this  or  that  on  which  you  had 
set  your  heart,  that  all  your  life  must 
henceforth  be  a  blank — oh  !  then  diet 
yourself  well  on  the  biography  of  good 
and  great  men.  See  how  little  a  space  one 
sorrow  reallv  makes  in  life.  See  scarce  a 
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page  perhaps  given  to  some  griet  similar 
to  your  own,  and  how  triumphantly  the 
life  sails  on  beyond  it !  You  thought  the 
wing  was  broken  !  It  was  but  a  bruised 
feather.  See  what  life  leavesbehind  it  when 
all  is  done  1  A  summary  of  positive  facts 
far  out  of  the  region  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, linking  themselves  with  the  being  of 

the  world." 

Schopenhauer— pessimist  though  he 
was — never  wearies  of  dilating  upon  the 
nature  of  that  true  joy  which  is  a  serious 
thing — the  joy  born  of  thought  and  in- 
tellectual beauty.  Well  might  such  joy  be 
likened  to  the  sunlight  of  the  soul  ! 

By  keeping  ourselves  alive  to  the  bles- 
smgs  of  life  on  its  retired  side,  as  well  as 
on  the  arena  of  action,  the  daily  path  be- 
comes less  rugged.  We  discover  that  we 
have  resources  within  ourselves  which 
must  be  cultivated,  if  life  is  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  most  precious  fellowship. 

Surelv  it  is  time  that  we  had  a  higher 
standard  of  recreation — of  theatrical  en- 
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tertainment,  of  music,  of  fiction,  and, 
might  we  say,  of  manners  ! 

The  *'  pleasures  of  life,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  so  associated  with  what  is 
material,  sensational,  demonstrative,  and 
spectacular,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if 
thoughtful  persons  to-day,  are  not  satis- 
fied with  prevailing  social  conditions.  The 
life  of  the  future  will  assuredly  demand 
higher  ideals.  Wellwould  itbe  if  we  could 
alternate  the  uplifting  fellowship  of  good 
books  with  the  stimulating  fellowship  of 
cultured  society  ! 

What  has  become  of  the  salon?  It  once 
held  a  unique  place,  giving  facilities  for 
poets,  artists,  authors,  scientists,  poli- 
ticians, etc.,  to  meet  and  compare  ideas 
in  ways  as  pleasant  as  profitable.  At  these 
genial  gatherings  conversation  deserved 
the  name.  Society,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  The 
fact  is,  the  sage — meaning,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  "  the  serious  person,"  has  no 
place  in  it. 
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Considering  the  spread  of  education 
and  the  many  advantages  which  this  cen- 
tury offers,  one  might  anticipate  a  sa/on 
of  even  greater  power  and  influence  than 
that  of  the  past.  To  form  a  centre  where 
serious  personscould  meetwithout  undue 
ceremony,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
conversing  on  topics  of  mutual  interest, 
would  seem  a  worthy  aim  for  the  cultured 
women  of  the  period.  The  more  en- 
lightened the  world  becomes,  the  more 
shall  there  be  a  free  interchange  of  ideas 
as  well  as  of  commodities,  so  that  the 
formula  of  the  gamin  de  Paris  : 

"  Donnc-moi  d'quoi  qu't'a, 
J'tc  donncrai  d'quoi  qu'  jai." 

will  apply  equally  to  the  intellectual  as  to 
the  material  universe. 

Along  with  the  more  philosophic  con- 
ception of  being  at  which  the  world  is 
arriving,  humanity  will  feel  itself  ever 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  Nature.  Man  will 
see  with  deeper  insight  the  loveliness  of 
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its  bloom,  the  enchantment  of  its  colour, 
and  will  inhale  with  each  breath  the  fra- 
grance and  freshness  of  Spring.  He  will 
ponder  the  mysteries  that  surround  him, 
with  reverence  and  awe,  in  the  modest 
spirit  of  the  truth-seeker,  and  will  trust 
the  fellowship  of  hisown  soul  as  beina  the 
inspirer  and  guide  to  the  higher  heights. 
He  will  grow  oblivious  to  the  semblance 
of  decay,  and  forget  that  he  ever  dreamed 
It.  Thus  may  he  attain  to  that  divine  calm 
which  has  its  roots  in  a  reasona'  '  hope 
and  trust,  and,  as  he  closes  his  i.  es  to 
earth,  he  may  say  in  the  words  of  Mrs 
Barbauld  : — 

"  Life,  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudv  weather  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  : 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  good-night,  but  \n  some  brighter  dime 
Bid  me  good-morning." 
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CONCLUSION 


"  My  brother  the  wind,  and  mv 
sister  the  rain." 

St  Francis  of  Assisi. 
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Extract  from  the  poem  of  1'rince 
Zerbino, — The  Garden  of  Poetry  : 
LuuwiG  TiECK.  [Born  at  Berlin, 
1773-  The  Romantic  School  1 

The  ifooci.-- 

"  Come,  mortal,  come,  thy  sorrow  leave, 
Seek  restful  ca>e  in  shades  like  these, 
Among  the  brotherhood  of  trees. 

Each  tor  himself ;  we  oaks,  and  hrs,'and  bee'ches 
Stand  interlaced  and  massed,  yet  each  is  free  •' 
And  none  his  brethren  scorns,  or  overreaches'; 
All  bud  and  branch  in  broad-armed  libertv 
One    points    to    heaven  ;    another,  downward 
tending. 

Shades  with  wide  hands  the  grass— each  hath 

his  part, 
When  play  the  winds,  yet  all,  together  blending 
bend  one  vast  anthem  from  the  forest's  heart 
And  so  with  men,— so  diverse  and  so  parted- 
Some  gnarled  and   earthward,  some   that  seek 

the  height. 
Vet  to  the  wise  they  utter,  single-hearted, 
Onemotherspcech—aceaselessp-rayer  for  light." 

The  li'ild  Flowers. — 

"  O  friend,  who  passcst  by, 
And  never  scest 
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How  lair  the  grass  doth  in  its  lustre  lie 

its  hhuies,  with  cooling  dew,  how  kind  they  are  ; 
While  down  between  looks  love  from  every  star  , 
Why  choose  the  least, 

Losing  the  greatest  love  that  waits  thee  nigh  r 
Why  think  that  beauty  always  lies  afar?  " 

I'hese  I  love 
To  cool  with  kindly  airs,  and  rrom  above 
Gaze  deep  down  on  them,  ga/ing  up  at  me, 
lilcsscd  from  the  depths  of" 'my  atrial  sea. 
riiecloi.dstheycome — they  pass,  they  Hee  away, 
Piaying  throughout   my  realm:,   their  phantom 
play, 

Aiidvvave  or  fly  like  Autumn  torest-Ieaves. 
But  in  the  glory  morn  or  sunset  weaves 
■  Are  hues  more  bright  than  e'er  by  flowers  were 
worn — 
More  grand  the  vapour.,  tempest-piled  or  torn. 
The  rapturous  lightningand  the  rain  bow  brave- 
More  dazzling  yet  those  flaming  seas  that  lave 
With  crimson   cloud-waves  alTthat  cloudland 

shore. 
Where  golden  sunset  ebbs  when  day  is  o'er." 

*  *  •  • 

('"/tides  s. — 

''And  earth's  reality  is  but  the  sliaiiow 
And  feeble  copy  of"  their  pure  ideal." 

COLSTONS    I.IMITFD,    V,     NTEK"!,     KDINUUKCH 


